LIVES WORTH KNOWING

Faraday lived on for years and years at the
Royal Institution with his kind wife, Sarah.
They had no children of their own, but one of
the things he did was to start a set of lectures
about science specially for children. Children's
lectures are given in the Christmas holidays
to this day by various scientists. I expect
a great many children decided to be discoverers
themselves after hearing the lectures and seeing
the experiments that Faraday invented.

He himself was an extraordinarily good lec-
turer. He used to write down rules for himself,
such as " Never repeat a phrase." He hardly
ever just told his hearers about an experiment,
but always if possible showed it to them, how-
ever simple and well known it might be. One
day he was advising a young lecturer, and he
said to him: "If I said to my audience: 'This
stone will fall to the ground if I open my hand/
I should open my hand and let it fall. Take
nothing for granted." One of the lectures for
children that he gave was called "On the
Chemistry of a Candle." He also did some
lectures on metals that the children enjoyed
very much. Somebody wanted him to publish
them in a book. But he said that they would
not be much good in a book without the experi-
ments. Besides, he said, he was very busy
doing his own work and finding out fresh things.
"I do not desire to give time to them, for money
is no temptation to me. In fact, I have always
loved science more than money ... I cannot
afford to get rich."

Faraday lived to be quite an old man, and
in his last days was very feeble. Everybody
loved and honored him, and he was given medals
by nearly all the universities and learned
societies in the world. Quite at the end of his
life he was given the use of a set of beautiful
rooms in Hampton Court. There he lived till
he died, peacefully and honored, but too old
and tired even to see how the work in which
he had helped so much was being carried
forward by younger men.

(You will understand better about Faraday's
work with electrical magnets when you have
read the accounts of electricity and magnetism
in Volume Two, pages 64-70. There is also a
picture of Faraday on page 377 of Volume
Two.)

JOHN MUIR1

EARLY in 1849, two wide-eyed Scotch lads
stood on the slippery, wave-beaten deck
of a sailing vessel. From the moment they had
sailed out of Glasgow, Scotland, the children
had eagerly watched the western skyline for
a glimpse of America. During the six dreary
weeks at sea they had asked the seasoned old
sailors many questions, for the boys were keen
to learn something about the whales and
porpoises which played across the path of the
ship, and about the wonderful new country
to which they were going to make a home.

Below deck in heavy weather the smaller
boy questioned his eleven-year-old brother,
John Muir, about the New World. John had
much to tell of the discovery of gold and of
many marvelous birds, for he had read startling
accounts of the enormous flocks of wild pigeons
to be found in America. This made both of
the boys desire to reach the new land and begin
making discoveries of their own.

John Muir, his older sister, his young brother,
and their father were on their way to locate a
farm of their own in the land of promise. After
landing in America, they went by canal boat
and wagon to the wilds of Wisconsin. The trip
was a long and tedious one. Here, for some time,
John did almost a man's work in helping his
father develop a rough farm out of a wilderness.
The work was hard, but at all times the ener-
getic boy kept his alert brain busy with what was
taking place about him. He watched the birds;
he observed the habits of the coons, the possums,
and the muskrats which lived in the lake near
by, and he learned the common names of many
of the wild flowers which blossomed in profusion.

Besides making discoveries in the woods and
fields, he became, for a mere boy, surprisingly
inventive. Down in the basement of the farm-
house, he got together a few crude tools. With
these he made a huge wooden clock for the top
of the barn. Each wheel and cog in this time-
piece was laboriously whittled out of hard
wood, and the weights which kept it running
were glacial boulders collected from the near-by
fields. This homemade clock was large enough
to be seen from most of the fields on the farm
and, strange to say, it kept excellent time.

* From "Ten Outdoor Men," by James Speed, published by D. C. Heath and Company.